


Brass bracelets worn by Ceylonese. From 
the collection of the Carnegie Museum. 


The Early 
Economy of Ceylon 


A HIGH TYPE of civilization was reached in Ceylon from ap- 
proximately 362 to 1017 A.p. During this era, Buddhism was 
introduced to the island. . 

The impact of Buddhism spurred a heavy building program 
that achieved beautiful temples, great gneiss sculptures and 
many fine architectural decorations. Intellectually, Buddhism 

fostered the study of Sanskrit that was used to write the scriptures of Buddhism. 
Ceylon engaged in extensive trade with China, Persia, India and Greece. 
Exports such as cinnamon, pepper, ginger, pearls, precious stones, muslin, 
tortoise shell and elephants composed the bulk of this trade. Gold and silver 
were mined on the island. From very early times, coins made from these 
valuable deposits were widely used in foreign trade. 
Whether ancient or contemporary, history shows that every expanding 


society needs a system of money and banking to facilitate the flow of trade. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., when there are lectures 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Art Nouveau exhibition open Institute hours and 


December 1, 6, 8 to 10:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; to 5:00 p.m. the 24th and 31st 
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CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 


Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:00 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays before lectures 
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The Virgin Sitting by a Wall 
by Albrecht Diirer was given to 
Carnegie Institute in 1952 by 
Kenneth Seaver. It is one of nine 
engravings of the Virgin and 
Child made by the artist be- 
tween 1511 and 1520 and is con- 
sidered the most remarkable of 
the series in beauty of composi- 
tion and engraving. 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 


INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPORARY GLASS 

More than 500 pieces of decorative and table 
glass from 23 countries illustrate what is being done 
with glass today, all over the world. The exhibition 
organized by Corning Museum of Glass may be seen 
at Carnegie Institute, third-floor galleries L and M, 
during December and January, through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Alan M. Scaife. 


NEAPOLITAN PRESEPE 

Again this Christmas the Neapolitan presepe will 
be found in the Hall of Architecture. This teeming, 
miniature street scene with Nativity group includes 
some 65 human and 30 animal figures as well as 
numerous accessories, in part dating back to 1720. 
December 9 through January 8. 


MAILLOL SCULPTURE 

Night, the bronze sculpture by Aristide Maillol, a 
recent gift from The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust, has taken its place in the second- 
floor gallery of modern European art. 


ART NOUVEAU 
The turn-of-the-century showing of art and de- 
sign remains on the second floor through the 11th. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Paintings by Richard B. Beaman, associate pro- 
fessor of painting, design, and sculpture at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, may be seen in gallery K 
December 11 through January 15. Mr. Beaman is a 
graduate of Harvard and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, has studied elsewhere. From 1939 through 
1955, with the exception of Navy service, he was 
head of the Art Department at University of Red- 
lands. He was represented in the 1958 Interna- 
tional, has exhibited considerably. 


FROM THE PRINT COLLECTION 

Sixteen engravings on copper by Albrecht Diirer 
(1471-1528), The Passion of Jesus Christ; also 
Adam and Eve and St. Eustace. From December 5 
through January 8. 


TREASURE ROOM 

Ecclesiastic Art, 12th to 17th centuries, from 
western Europe. Ivory pastoral staves, religious 
carvings in wood and alabaster, croziers, portable 
altar; also miniatures from liturgical books, em- 
broidered church vestments. Institute collection. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, Mt. Lebanon Auditorium, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Tuesdays, Carnegie Music Hall, 2:30, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card 
December 5, 6—VENICE AND THE ITALIAN LAKES 

Thayer Soule offers a leisurely look at an alluring 
part of Italy, its problems and plans. 
December 12, 13—Down Mexico Way 

Edward M. Brigham, Jr., pictures an enchanting 
tour of colorful vistas and out-of-the-way vias. 
January 9, 10—IcELAND: SEA, ICE, AND FIRE 

The Society series resumes after the holidays with 
Sewall Pettingill’s film on a country of rugged land- 
scape, rich wildlife, varied natural wonders. 


COMPOSER’S FORUMS 

Four Composer’s Forums, free to the public, will 
again be held Saturday afternoons in Music Hall, 
beginning with Ned Rorem on January 7. 


HOBBY HALL 

The long third-floor corridor between Museum 
and Department of Fine Arts is being put to use. 
In the near future Hobby Hall will open with five 
exhibit cases: models of houses in various parts of 
the world; German bisque dolls lent by Pittsburgh 
Doll Club members; lighting fixtures from the 
Arthur B. Van Buskirk collection, recently donated; 
dolls representing the Presidents and their wives, 
recently given by Mrs. C. D. Marshall; ship models 
from the Frank Adair Leovy collection. The ex- 
hibits will change from time to time. Transporta- 
tion Hall will also be installed in this corridor later. 


BOY SCOUTS 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

Postage stamps from all over the world featuring 
the Boy Scout movement, lent by Paul Gulyas, are 
on display this month. Balcony over Dinosaur Hall. 


EGYPTIAN ARTIFACTS 
A new case showing use of ivory and wood by the 
Egyptians may be seen in Ancient Near East Hall. 


CHILDREN’S SATURDAY GROUPS 

Vacation for Tam O’Shanters and Palettes on 
December 17, 24, 31; for Junior Naturalists and 
Nature Club, the 24th and 31st. No movies on the 
24th and 31st. Story Hour 2:15 p.m., every Satur- 
day in the Library Boys and Girls Department. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITAL 

Christmas Carol Festival in place of the recital 
December 4 and 11 (page 337). Marshall Bidwell 
will feature Christmas music the 18th, sponsored by 
the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
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PEACE PALACE (1907-18), THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 


GOSPEL OF WEALTH 


HE 125th anniversary of the birth of 

Andrew Carnegie and the 50th anni- 
versary of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1960 seems a fitting time 
to pay tribute to this great American. 

Andrew Carnegie’s eminence was fore- 
cast as early as 1889, when he proclaimed 
his “Gospel of Wealth.” It described the 
capitalistic system as being the best for the 
world, but pointed out that under the cap- 
italism of that day great wealth was likely 
to flow to a few men. Then came the star- 
tling part: 

This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of 
wealth. To set an example of modest, unostenta- 
tious living, shunning display or extravagance; to 
provide moderately for the legitimate wants of those 
depending upon him; and after doing so, to con- 
sider all surplus revenues which come to him simply 
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RALPH MUNN 


as trust funds, which he is . . . strictly bound as a 
matter of duty to administer in the manner which, 
in his judgment, is best calculated to provide the 
most beneficial results for the community—the man 
of wealth thus becoming the mere trustee and agent 
for his poorer brethren. 


Rich men had, of course, given to many 
causes, but the gifts were usually moderate 
in size and tinged with the spirit of alms- 
giving or of philanthropy at best. Here was 
Carnegie with a new doctrine—that the rich 
man holds his excess wealth merely as a 
trustee and agent for the less fortunate. The 
“Gospel of Wealth” created consternation 
among the millionaires of the time, but Car- 
negie lived to see the establishment of 
several of the great private foundations of 
today. 








Shortly before the turn of the century 
Carnegie began to carry out his Gospel. He 
decided to give away 300 million dorrars; 
actually he gave 311 million. Incidentally, 
those were real dollars, each one of them 
worth about $3.15 in today’s market. 

But why did he begin with libraries? Why 
not colleges or hospitals or foreign missions? 
In Carnegie’s own words: 

My reason for selecting public libraries was my 
belief, as Carlyle has recorded it, that the true uni- 
versity of these days is a collection of books, and 


that such libraries are entitled to a first place for 
the elevation of the masses of the people. 


The phrase “elevation of the masses of 
the people” is significant. Throughout his 
writings Carnegie refers to “the working- 
man,” “the laboring classes,” and “the mass 
of toilers.” It was for these people that he 
gave library buildings. He had come from 
them, and he understood their aspirations 
and limited opportunities. He declined to 
contribute to the great Bodleian Library at 
Oxford University, but he responded eagerly 
to requests from crossroads communities. 

Carnegie often referred to his father’s 
group of weavers in Scotland who pooled 
their money to buy books, and then took 
turns reading aloud while the others worked. 
He spoke of this as his first library. 

More frequently he referred to Colonel 
James Anderson, the Allegheny merchant 
who opened his private library to the work- 
ing boys of the city: 

It was while reveling in the treasures which he 
opened to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came 
to me, that it should be used to establish free librar- 
ies, that other poor boys might receive opportuni- 
ties similar to those for which we were indebted to 
that noble man. 


Now ready to give libraries, Carnegie 
made a far-reaching decision, that a library 
of and for the people must be supported by 
the people. 


I am clearly of the opinion that it is only by the 
city maintaining its public libraries as it maintains 
its public schools, that every citizen can be made to 
feel that . . . the public library is for the public as 
a whole . . . and I am equally clear that unless a 
community is willing to maintain libraries at the 
public cost, very little good can be obtained from 
them. 

Thus, Carnegie did not give public li- 
braries. He gave public library buildings, 
and he required that the local government 
agree to provide an annual operating fund 
of not less than 10 per cent of the cost of the 
building. 

Mr. Carnegie—and later the Carnegie 

Corporation—gave more than 56 million 
dollars for the erection of 2,509 public li- 
brary buildings throughout the English- 
speaking world. Of these, 1,679 were given 
to communities within continental United 
States, and, in addition, one in Hawaii and 
one in Puerto Rico. 
_ Through his mass giving Carnegie 
brought tremendous impetus to what had 
been a slow and gradual expansion of li- 
braries. Perhaps more important, though, 
was his implicit denial that a public library 
is something the rich man of the community 
gives and endow’s as a memorial to a mem- 
ber of his family. His insistence that the 
operation and maintenence of a public li- 
brary is an essential governmental function, 
co-ordinate with the public schools and to 
be paid for from tax funds, may well have 
been his greatest contribution to the public 
library movement. 

Although Carnegie’s name is inseparably 
associated with public libraries, the major 
part of his fortune was devoted to a wide 
variety of other interests. 


Mr. Munn has served as director of Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and dean of Carnegie Library 
School since 1928. He is a former president of Amer- 
ican Library Association; has carried out library 
missions in Australia, South America, and Europe. 
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He gave generously to advance formal 
education, and here again it was the boy 
and girl of humble circumstances whom he 
had in mind. In response to changing times 
and needs, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has become a leading center of advanced 
study and research, but it 
was founded as Carnegie 
Technical Schools to pre- 
pare young people as ar- 
tisans. Cooper Union, Berea 
College, Hampton Institute 
for Negroes, and similar 
schools also received Car- 
negie grants. Altogether 
about 20 million dollars 
were given to American 
colleges. 

Ten million dollars went 
to develop the universities 
of Scotland. Once again 
Carnegie had the poor boy 
and girl in mind when he 
stipulated that one half the income be re- 
served for scholarships. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching conducts inquiries 
relating to higher education. Its income, 
however, must still be largely devoted to 
the payment of pensions Mr. Carnegie 
granted to a large number of retired college 
teachers and their widows. 

Carnegie the steelmaster was a practical 
man, yet he grasped the importance of in- 
vestigation in the pure sciences. This belief 
led to one of his more costly enterprises, the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Its 
charter directs it to engage in “research and 
discovery and the application of knowledge 
to the improvement of mankind.” Its studies 
encompass most of the natural sciences, and 
it operates the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

When Mr. Carnegie established the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 





ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Drawing by Clifford Morrow 
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in 1910, he had no illusions concerning an 
early attainment of his goal. He had 
spent his energy and dollars in many 
crusades against war—‘“the foulest blot 
upon our civilization” — and he believed 
that the obstacles should not deter us in 
seeking the eventual ac- 
ceptance of arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes 
among nations. This En- 
dowment seeks through re- 
search, publications, and 
conferences to lay the foun- 
dations for the peaceful 
settlement of issues. Its 
building in the United 
Nations Plaza, New York 
City, houses other organi- 
zations with similar objec- 
tives and constitutes a 
“peace center.” 

Mr. Carnegie also erected 
the Peace Palace at The 
Hague as a home for the International Court 
of Justice, and the Pan American Union 
building in Washington as a center for 
efforts to bring the nations of the Americas 
into closer relationships. 

Although he spent his later years in New 
York City and at Skibo Castle in Scotland, 
Mr. Carnegie was ever loyal to the Pitts- 
burgh area, where his fortune was made. 

The Carnegie Library of Braddock was 
his first gift of a library in this country, but 
because it would be used largely by his own 
employees, he endowed it. Libraries in 
Homestead, Duquesne, and the borough of 
Carnegie were also endowed. 

In America the Carnegie Free Library of 
Allegheny, opened in 1891, was his first gift 
of a building under the provisions which 
then became standard —that the local 
government agree to provide funds for its 
operation and maintenance. 





The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh was 
next. The original building, opened in 1895, 
contained the library, the Music Hall, and 
limited space for the display of fine arts and 
museum objects. 

Almost from the beginning the building 
was too small to meet Mr. Carnegie’s idea 
of a cultural center, and he soon gave funds 
for its enlargement into the monumental 
structure we know today. 

Carnegie Institute (Carnegie Museum, 
the Department of Fine Arts, and the Music 
Hall) is operated partially on the income 
from endowment funds given by Mr. Car- 
negie. Carnegie Library is financed chiefly 
by the City of Pittsburgh, but since 1956 the 
County of Allegheny has made a supple- 
mental appropriation to cover the cost of 
services to county residents. 

Life in Dunfermline, his birthplace, was 
harsh during Andrew Carnegie’s boyhood 


days. Today this little city provides educa- 
tional, cultural, and entertainment features 
such as no other Scottish city can offer. The 
change is due to the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust, which Mr. Carnegie directed “to 
bring more sweetness and light into the 
monotonous lives of the toiling masses. . . .” 

One of Mr. Carnegie’s lesser projects, but 
one in which he found great satisfaction, 
was the giving of church organs. His interest 
in music began as a choirboy in the Sweden- 
borgian Church in old Allegheny, and it was 
to that church that he presented his first 
organ—the first of 7,689 which eventually 
went to churches throughout the English- 
speaking world. “I would rather vouch for 
what an organ would say than what the 
minister in the pulpit would say,” he ex- 
plained. 

Another activity close to Carnegie’s heart 
is the work of the Hero Funds he estab- 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY (1905), COVINA, CALIFORNIA 
Recent remodeling shown in insert at upper right 
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lished here and in several countries abroad. 
Designed to recognize those who perform 
heroic deeds in everyday life, the Hero 
Funds extend financial aid to the depend- 
ents of those who have lost their lives in 
acts of heroism. Those who survive their 
heroic exploits are similarly aided or, if as- 
sistance is not needed, an award of the Car- 
negie Medal is made. 

Steel, vast wealth, and public library 
buildings are no doubt the images that come 
most readily to mind at mention of Andrew 
Carnegie. But beyond all this, there was the 
Carnegie whose trained intellect, vast store 
of knowledge, and grasp of the problems of 
the world brought him the friendship of 
Herbert Spencer, William E. Gladstone, 
James M. Morley, David Lloyd George, and 
many others of their stature. These were 
not self-seeking men courting the good 
graces of the American millionaire. It was 
their common interests in literature, philos- 





PAN AMERICAN UNION (1910), WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ophy, government, and peace that held 
them together. 

The onetime messenger boy with the 
scantiest of formal education also became 
the author of nine books. His Triumphant 
Democracy (1886) and the Autobiography 
(1920) are best known today. In seventy- 
seven magazine articles and published 
speeches Mr. Carnegie dealt with trusts, 
labor relations, American democracy, peace, 
and other questions of the day. 

Sometime before 1911, Mr. Carnegie real- 
ized that a judicious disposition of his for- 
tune could not be made during his own life- 
time. In that year he created the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, to which he gave 
much of his remaining fortune — 135 mil- 
lion dollars. The Corporation has wide dis- 
cretionary powers, being bound only to 
spend its income “for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding” 
among the peoples of the United States and 
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of certain British Commonwealth areas. In 
effect, the Corporation acts as Mr. Car- 
negie’s successor in discovering and sup- 
porting projects that give promise of educa- 
tional and cultural progress. The Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, established in 1913 
with two million pounds, has comparable 
functions within the British Isles. 

Through these trusts and the other foun- 
dations and institutions he created, Andrew 
Carnegie extended his own beneficence into 
the indefinite future. In his stead, they con- 
tinue his efforts toward international peace, 
the discovery of new knowledge, and the 
diffusion of education and understanding 
among the English-speaking peoples. 


The greater part of Skibo Castle, pictured above, 
was erected by Andrew Carnegie in extension of 
the old Castle, after his purchase in 1898. The 
Castle’s origin is lost in antiquity, but it served as 
a fort, a bishopric, and had many owners. 


SKIBO CASTLE ON DORNOCH FIRTH, SUTHERLANDSHIRE, SCOTLAND 


STORIES TO TELL 
TO CHILDREN 


Tested with children for interest, popularity, 
and quality during sixty years of storytelling 
at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


A selected list for use 
by libraries, schools, clubs, 
and by radio and television storytellers 
with a special listing of stories 
for holiday programs. 


Seventh edition revised and edited by 
Laura E. CAaTHON 
Vircinia A. RUSSELL 


MARGARET HopGEs 


© 
Published by 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh’s 
Boys and Girls Department, 
and on sale for $2.00 in the Department at 
Central Library, Oakland. 











INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPORARY GLASS 
EDGAR KAUFMANN, JR. 


The International Contemporary Glass being 
shown during December and January at Carnegie Institute through the generosity 
of Mrs. Alan M. Scaife was brought together by the Corning Museum of Glass. The 
exhibition was selected from 1,814 objects representing 173 manufacturers in 23 
countries, limited to decorative and table glass made since 1955 and ranging from 
the mass-produced machine-made product to the handmade one-of-a-kind piece. 

Each of the five members of the committee of selection chose one hundred 
objects. In addition to Mr. Kaufmann, members of this committee were Leslie 
Cheek, Jr., director of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; Russell Lynes, an editor 
of Harper's Magazine and author of Highbrow, Lowbrow, Middlebrow (1949); 
George Nakashima, designer and manufacturer of contemporary furniture; and 
Gio Ponti, one of Italy’s foremost architects and designers, director of the Trien- 


nale, editor of Comus. 


N AMORPHOUS SUBSTANCE—SO begins the 

definition of glass in a current diction- 
ary. To shape this formlessness is one of 
the great temptations for designers. The 
shapelessness of glass, moreover, may be 
emphasized by lack of color. Technically 
sometimes considered a liquid, glass is per- 
haps the most passive of materials, yet not 
without its own decided character. W. B. 


Revolution found abundant mechanisms for 
glassmaking in every form, the upsurge of 
Science gave it a nearly limitless gamut of 
useful qualities. Today glass seems an es- 
sential part of living; it is, like wood in 
earlier cultures, a staple commodity. Yet it 
retains its lure as a medium for the most 
diversified artistic expressions. 

This is the basis on which the present 


ty; Honey, onetime Keeper at the Victoria and exhibition rests. Some hundreds of pieces of 
ng Albert Musem, in the introduction to that glass from all over the world were displayed 
museum's publication on glass, says: “Glass for those invited to make these comments. 
is a substance of which vessels have been From this array a smaller number were se- 
made, for use and delight, over a period of lected by each of us as his judgment sug- 
more than three thousand years. . . . Glass gested; then from these, three in particular 
is nowadays too familiar to arouse all the were to serve as keys to comments. From 
wonder it deserves. . . . The material of the three chosen here, it is evident that I am 
a glass, as the word is commonly understood, no friend to extravagant expressions in glass. 


it at 





is an artificial compound. . . .” Here are the 
essential facts. 

This amorphousness has been created by 
man for his requirements and pleasures, and 
over a long development all its possibilities, 
it would seem, have been explored, all its 
latent qualities brought forth and featured, 
in sequence and in concert. The Industrial 
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As sculpture or as a field for the graven 
image, in the sense of the fine arts, glass 
seems woefully forced. It can be thus ex- 
ploited and with great skill, but as much has 
been done in butter and ice without reflect- 
ing glory on the materials—was it not Thor- 
waldsen who supposedly revealed his talent 
first in such humble stuff? 





THREE OBJECTS SELECTED BY THE AUTHOR FOR THE EXHIBITION 
Goblet 6%” h., Tiroler Glashiitte, Claus Joseph Riedel K.G., Austria; Block, pale blue, molded and stamped, 
Erik Héglund, Boda Bruks AB., Sweden; Dish, heat resistant glass, James A. Jobling & Company, Ltd., England. 


On the other hand, the old tradition of 
cut crystal, faceted glass, makes a strong 
appeal, so long as sculptural implications 
are avoided. If there is no example of this 
treatment of glass in my selections, the rea- 
son is that the pieces presented were not, 
alas, excellent examples. Other resources of 
glass design well-known in the past were 
conspicuous by their near or total absence, 
particularly those used in the nineteenth 
century. In the rich harvest of glass as it 
comes down to us, censored by the now gen- 
erally accepted tenets of William Morris 
and his heirs, there is much that is re- 
warding. 

Twentieth-century glass seems to me 


nobly represented in the Pyrex dish—more 
precisely a bowl or cup—from Jobling’s in 
England (illustrated). Here the advantages 
of scientific improvement have been paral- 
leled by those of historic acquaintance. 
Vessels of the Han would not show more 
balanced or more satisfying form. An echo 
of a past that lingers here may be intended, 
or referable to the recurrence of elemental 
shapes in simple combinations, where the 
past lies buried below the level of conscious- 
ness. It matters not at all which, and for an 
important reason. These shapes were in any 
case re-explored, not imitated, in their pres- 
ent context of use and limitations of produc- 
tion. Here is classic form. Unhappily the 
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modern sense of ornament appears weakly 
in the trademark (barely visible in the pho- 
tograph), and this from England where an 
eye for graphics and a sense of heraldry are 
readily found! 

No tumbler was presented that could hold 
its own against the suavity and eloquence 
of stemware like C. J. Riedel’s from Austria 
(illustrated). Such tumblers are available to- 
day, fortunately for those who want to use 
them; but Riedel’s goblet, in its own vein, 
is as clean an example of glass blowing as 
can be wished. Control of breath, deftness 
of action that a great star of opera might 
envy are here fixed in a transparent, quiet 
trine: bubble, rod and disk. No subordinate 
parts mediate the junctures of these three; 
one flows into the next with a smooth sil- 
houette while, beneath, the massing of ma- 
terial creates reservoirs of reflections that 
perfectly accent the importance of the joints. 
Relative widths of base and top seem ac- 
corded to the spacing and delicacy of the 
component parts. If there is no drama here 
there is also no theatricality, but a latent 
sense of liquid sympathy between container 
and contained. 

Mr. Héglund’s stamped block of Swed- 
ish glass is another matter altogether (il- 
lustrated). Cool banality of perfection is 


Mr. Kaufmann, of Pittsburgh and New York, who 
served on the committee of selection for the Inter- 
national Contemporary Glass exhibition, is himself 
a designer as well as teacher, critic, writer, and lec- 
turer. He served apprenticeship under Frank Lloyd 
Wright and has written on modern design for nu- 
merous publications. Formerly director of the Good 
Design Project at the Museum of Modern Art, he is 
author of several books prepared for that institution. 
Currently he is a member of the editorial board of 
Art in America and a director of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 

His comments on three of the hundred pieces 
selected by him for this exhibition are here re- 
printed from the catalogue. 
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branded with a reckless, irregular mark of 
man’s imagination. An unidentifiable beast, 
banished since childhood’s twilight frights, 
is abruptly mirrored from the subconscious 
in this unlikely place, a reminder that anim- 
ism is the trope of empathy. In our con- 
trolled environment (represented by the 
bland block) there lurks an unnamed power 
(represented by the beast), portentous when 
ignored, half-funny when acknowledged, 
uninvited testimony of the darker side. 
Similar effects have been evoked in glass 
more abstractly in certain rough glassware 
famous in the twenties and thirties; in the 








semi-free shapes of Aalto’s vases; in the 
trapped, colored bubbles of some Swedish 
craftsmen. But the best of such expressions 
were not available for this exhibition; a sign 
perhaps that they are now maturing in that 
post-fashionable oblivion whence come the 


Glass of the 1950s has a most remarkable 
coloring, not before seen, I believe. Its 
colors are those of clarified fog—dark gray- 
blues, brown-grays, like threatening skies. 
Earlier twentieth-century taste pushed 
transparency and purity of body to the 
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HIPPOCRATES, THE FATHER 


N 1845, Dr. Samuel Cartwright of Natchez, 

Mississippi, made a stirring appeal in the 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 
for a translation of Hippocrates. This is the 
only book, he declared, which “gives any- 
thing like an accurate description of the dis- 
eases we daily meet with in practice.” Stat- 
ing that Hippocrates had slumbered too 
long, Dr. Cartwright urged Southern prac- 
titioners to cut across direct to Greece and 
drink “at the fountain head.” He conceded 
that a few new therapeutic agents had been 
added to the physicians’ armamentarium, 
but declared that “no improvement has been 
made in elucidating the laws that govern 
diseases, as we find them in this climate, 
since the days of Hippocrates, and I doubt 
if any can be made.” “The truth itself,” he 
concluded solemnly, “cannot be improved.” 

Dr. Cartwright was more nearly correct 
than one might first think. At the time 
he spoke, anesthesia, aseptic surgery, and 
the germ theory were in the future, and 
medicine was still preoccupied, as it had 
been in Hippocrates’ day, with the great 
epidemic diseases which periodically swept 
with devastating force through town and 
countryside. Yet fundamental changes in 
our understanding of biology, chemistry, 
physics, and the world of science at large 
were in the making, changes that were 
drastically to alter the course of medicine 
within a few short years. As science gradu- 
ally unlocked the mysteries of disease cau- 
sation in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the medical world lost interest in 
the ancient doctrines of Hippocrates and 
concentrated on treating specific diseases. 
Hippocrates was not the only one to be 
forgotten in this wave of enthusiasm for 
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HIPPOCRATES 


From a head recently discovered near Rome and 
now in the Ostia Museum. 


scientific medicine: the patient, too, was al- 
most overlooked. Not until the twentieth 
century was Hippocrates’ dictum that the 
physician must treat the whole patient re- 
called. In rediscovering this fact, physicians 
came to a new appreciation of Hippocrates 
and recognized once again that his teach- 
ings were still basic to medical practice. 
Just what sort of man was this Hippocrates 
whose birth twenty-four hundred years ago 
inaugurated a new era for medicine? Actu- 
ally we know only scattered fragments of 


his life and career. It is by no means certain 
that he was born in 460 B.c., nor do we know 
whether he died at the age of eighty-five 
or at any of the much older ages attributed 
to him. All we can say for sure is that he 
lived in the fifth century s.c., the Golden 
Age of Greece, and that among his contem- 
poraries were the statesman Pericles, the 
dramatists Euripides, Sophocles, and Aris- 
tophanes, the philosophers Socrates, Plato, 
and Xenophon, and the two great historians 
Herodotus and Thucydides. 

We know, too, that he was born on the 
island of Cos, the location of one of the 
famous Greek Temples of Health. He was 
called an Asclepiad, but whether this sig- 
nifies his descent from a family tracing its 
lineage to the god Asclepius, or indicates 
that he and his immediate forebears were 
members of an ancient medical guild, is 
difficult to say. The Asclepiads, or doctors 
of Hippocrates’ time, were the successors 
and in many cases direct descendants of the 
priest-physicians of Greek antiquity and 
‘had a long and honorable tradition behind 
them. Whatever the significance of his title, 
by virtue of his family background and his 
connection with one of the leading Greek 
medical schools, Hippocrates was given the 
best training for medicine that Greece could 
offer. Building upon this background, he 
soon achieved widespread recognition. Why 
he chose to leave his native island of Cos is 
not known, but after practicing there for 
some years, he began a series of travels that 
carried him throughout Greece and Mace- 
donia and may have taken him into Persia. 

Like Socrates and other great personali- 
ties, Hippocrates made a tremendous im- 
pact upon his contemporaries, and, in par- 
ticular, upon his disciples in the field of 
medicine. One of the strange aspects of his- 
tory is that frequently intangible facts are 
more real than the so-called verifiable ones. 
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Three of Hippocrates’ contemporaries, Soc- 
rates, Gautama Buddha, and Confucius, 
played major roles in shaping the history of 
the world, yet we know them only through 
their disciples. Sufficient to say, the impact 
of their personalities still remains a histori- 
cal force today. Hippocrates, although on a 
lesser scale, was one of the great personali- 
ties shaping Western tradition. Unlike the 
others, he did express a few of his ideas in 
writing, and undoubtedly these works form 
the basis of the Hippocratic corpus. 

The uncertainties surrounding the life of 
Hippocrates apply equally to the writings 
attributed to him. The Hippocratic corpus 
is the name given to some seventy medical 
treatises bearing his name. They vary widely 
in content, including technical works on 
surgery, essays on the popular aspects of 
medicine, notes on cases, and collections of 
short medical truths, the celebrated Apho- 
risms. The variations in style, content, and 


‘value indicate that this collection was most 


likely part of the library of an early Greek 
medical school, probably that of Cos. The 
Hippocratic corpus apparently was com- 
piled and edited by scholars in the famous 
library in Alexandria, Egypt, sometime in 
the third or second centuries B.c. Since that 
date, medical and literary historians have 
fruitlessly been trying to determine which 
of the documents can rightfully be ascribed 
to Hippocrates. To complicate matters 
further, the earliest of the Hippocratic docu- 
ments in existence today dates from about 
the tenth century a.p. In the thirteen hun- 
dred years elapsed from the time the Alex- 
andria scholars compiled the Hippocratic 
corpus to the date of our oldest existing 
manuscript, tenth century A.D., the manu- 
scripts were all copied by hand many times 
and inevitably errors were made, thus creat- 
ing additional difficulties in determining 
both the exact text and original authorship. 
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Fortunately, a number of other manuscript 
copies dating back to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a.p. are extant, and by 
comparing the various manuscripts _his- 
torians have managed to reconstruct a 
fairly accurate text. 

Despite many minor disagreements with 
respect to the translations, despite inconsist- 
encies within the text, and despite the in- 
clusion of certain irrelevant and immature 
material, the Hippocratic writings express 
a basic philosophy and viewpoint about 
medicine as applicable today as it was 
twenty-four centuries ago. More than any 
other people, the Greeks asked what we 
might call the big questions. They wondered 
about man and his relation to the universe, 
and in dealing with medicine they neces- 
sarily thought of it in connection with the 
universal laws. Observation and experience 
were the keys to medical knowledge, the 
Greeks believed, but they were not content 
to know that things happened; they also 
wanted to know why. 

Of all the works attributed to Hippocrates, 
none is so well known as the Hippocratic 
Oath, the guide or rule of conduct which 
still forms the basis for the physician’s code 
of ethics. There can be little doubt that its 
origin was in part religious. The tradition 
of priest-physician which the Asclepiads 
inherited undoubtedly conditioned their 
ethical concepts. They recognized that their 
profession was an ancient and honorable 
one, and they sought by all means possible 
to maintain the dignity of their calling. 
Furthermore, the Greeks in their search for 
universals were interested in human con- 
duct and the laws governing it. Since a code 
of ethics represents a synthesis of man’s ex- 
perience in getting along with his fellow 
man, one might reasonably expect the 
Greeks to have formulated such a set of 
principles. The survival of the Hippocratic 
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Code into present times demonstrates the 
validity of its basic principles. 


THE HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


I swear by Apollo the healer, by Aesculapius, by 
Health and all the powers of healing, and call to 
witness all the gods and goddesses that I may keep 
this Oath and Promise to the best of my ability 
and judgment. 

I will pay the same respect to my master in the 
Science as to my parents and share my life with him 
and pay all my debts to him. I will regard his sons 
as my brothers and teach them the Science, if they 
desire to learn it, without fee or contract. I will 
hand on precepts, lectures and all other learning to 
my sons, to those of my master and to those pupils 
duly apprenticed and sworn, and to none other. 

I will use my power to help the sick to the best 
of my ability and judgment; I will abstain from 
harming or wronging any man by it. 

I will not give a fatal draught to anyone if I am 
asked, nor will I suggest any such thing. Neither 
will I give a woman means to procure an abortion. 

I will be chaste and religious in my life and in 
my practice. 

I will not cut, even for the stone, but I will leave 
such procedures to the practitioners of that craft. 

Whenever I go into a house, I will go to help the 
sick and never with the intention of doing harm or 
injury. I will not abuse my position to indulge in 
sexual contacts with the bodies of women or of men, 
whether they be freemen or slaves. 

Whatever I see or hear, professionally or pri- 
vately, which ought not to be divulged, I will keep 
sacred and tell no one. 

If, therefore, I observe this Oath and do not vio- 
late it, may I prosper both in my life and in my 
profession earning good repute among all men for 
all time. If I transgress and forswear this Oath, may 
my lot be otherwise. 


Over and above the search for truth and 
objectivity that characterizes the Hippo- 
cratic works, they contain much of medical 
value. While the Greeks knew little about 
anatomy and physiology (they were fa- 
miliar with the skeleton), their observations 
with respect to disease symptoms, nonethe- 
less, were remarkably perceptive. Further- 
more, they insisted upon close attention to 
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the individual patient. He was examined 
and questioned at considerable length, and, 
more significantly, inquiries were also di- 
rected to those in close contact with him. 

A Hippocratic principle that physicians 
in the early nineteenth century, the age of 
heroic, or drastic, medicine, tended to over- 
look was one stating that physicians were 
“to do good, or at least to do no harm.” The 
Greeks believed in the existence of a 
spiritual essence which they called Nature. 
This force was diffused throughout creation 
and sought constantly to preserve or restore 
all things to their natural state. Since sick- 
ness and disease represented an imbalance 
or lack of harmony in the natural order, 
Nature could be counted on to restore 
health. The work of the physician, then, 
was to assist Nature in her work. 

The Hippocratic physicians constantly 
held two aims in mind: first, to preserve 
health, and second, to restore it. A healthy 
individual was one in whom all aspects and 
functions of the body were in correct bal- 
ance. Because of the traditional emphasis 
in medicine upon curing the sick—which 
among the Hippocratics meant removing 
the causes of the disease and restoring the 





Dr. Duffy has just come to Pittsburgh to hold a 
completely unique position as associate professor of 
the history of public health in the Graduate School 
of Public Health at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He also is teaching bibliography and historiography 
in the University. 

Born in England, Dr. Duffy has lived the greater 
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published three books as well as numerous chapters, 
articles, and reviews. 
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natural balance — the prophylactic aspects 
of Greek medicine have been neglected. In 
maintaining health, the Hippocratics placed 
great faith in correct diet and sound exer- 
cise. While the Hippocratic writings are 
vague as to precisely which foods are best 
in each case, they do agree that the food re- 
quirements of children and old people differ 
from those of adults in sound health. Along 
with adequate diet, physical exercise was 
considered a means of both preserving and 
restoring health. 

The psychological aspects of medicine 
were fully recognized by the Greek phy- 
sicians, who believed that the doctor could 
succeed only with the patient’s help. To win 
the confidence of his patient, the physician 
was advised to display his knowledge of the 
disease and thus relieve the patient's anxiety. 
That the role of anxiety in illness was fully 
understood by the Hippocratics is evidenced 
by the statement found in the Hippocratic 
corpus, “Worry is a bad disease.” In con- 
junction with the part played by psychology 
was the requirement that the physician must 
have a genuine feeling for mankind. “Where 
there is a love of one’s fellowmen,” one of 
the Hippocratic works reads, “there is also 
a love of the art.” To the Greek physicians, 
the two were inseparable. If Hippocrates 
had taught no more than this, his name 
would still ring down the ages. 
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THE ZAMPOGNARI CAME 


REAT-AUNT Assunta was listening to 
Christmas carol records when we 
visited her on the first Sunday in Advent. 

“Benvenuto, welcome,” she greeted my 
father and me. “Sit down. Do you recognize 
these instruments?” 

The music had a quaint, plaintive back- 
ground, sounding like flutes, oboes, and 
fifes, with a weird oriental melody accom- 
panying the singers. 

I was puzzled, but ventured: “It sounds 
like bagpipe players, but the Scotch are the 
only ones who play bagpipes, and they 
usually play at the head of a band or lead 
a regiment.” 

“That’s true about the Scotch,” was her 
answer, “but let me tell you about the zam- 
pognari, or bagpipe players, in Italy.” 

This is her story. 

When the angels sang the first carols, the 
shepherds joined them on their primitive 
instruments, very similar to what we know 
as bagpipes today. Nearly every country in 
Europe has had bagpipe players. 

In Italy the zampognari always came in 


Mrs. Nucci, the wife of a Pittsburgh dentist, 
turned her attention to writing a few years ago 
when, because of a heart ailment, she was threat- 
ened with becoming an invalid. With danger 
averted by surgery, she has published two articles 
and is vice chairman of the creative writing group 
at the College Club. 

With an A.B. in education and M.A. in sociology 
from the University of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Nucci has 
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the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Odontological So- 
ciety. She served on the committee that planned 
the first “United We Sing” Christmas Carol Festival 
twenty-four years ago, and is a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Oakland Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 
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threes: two played on home-made reed in- 
struments called a ciarmella and a piffero; 
the zampognaro played a zampogna or bag- 
pipe. 

It is the Italian custom to make the na- 
tivity scene, or presepio, as beautiful and 
elaborate as the family can afford. Aunt 
Assunta’s was very elegant. It covered half 
of her very large dining room. 

She followed the old custom of starting 
to build her presepio on the opening day of 
the Novena of the Immaculate Conception. 
The Novena lasted nine days, ending on 
December 8. This Novena was made in 
thanksgiving for blessings received, as a 
mark of devotion to the Madonna, and to 
prepare for the joyous coming event of 
Christmas. 

The Novena of the Bambino, then, started 
nine days before Christmas and ended on 
Christmas Day. 

The zampognari had a list of families they 
visited regularly for these novenas. The in- 
fant Jesus was not placed in the crib of the 
presepio until Christmas Eve, and it was 
the custom in some families to have the 
zampognaro place the infant Jesus in the 
crib. Everyone looked forward to having 
the zampognari come from the hills to sing, 
dance, and play. 

Carols in Latin or Italian were sung, to 
suit the occasion. For the Immaculate Con- 
ception, they were about Mary and her 
stainless life. For Christmas, Adeste Fideles 
in Latin, then Tu Scendi della Stelle (You 
Came from the Stars), followed by Gesu 
Bambino. There were carols about birds, 
flowers, animals, the Wise Men, and the na- 
tivity. They were not written, but were 
passed on from one zampognaro to another. 





If a new carol became popular, an older, less 
popular one was dropped. 

The most colorful bagpipe player in Aunt 
Assunta’s collection of memories was the 
one from Aquilla in Abruzzi. He wore a blue 
linen coat, a flaming red vest, and dark 
velvet knee breeches. The large leather 
pouch that hung at his side was used for 
gifts. His broad felt hat was decorated with 
red tassels and peacock feathers. His corded 
sandals were laced high and had wooden 
cleats on the soles. 

Aunt Assunta laughed and said, “We 
loved to hear the clatter they made on the 
marble floors.” 

The zampognari from Calabria and the 
towns near Naples wore ordinary corduroy 
coats lined in sheepskin or goatskin. 

A large pocket surrounded the bottom of 
the jacket of the zampognari. Aunt Assunta 
showed me how they stuffed everything that 
was given to them into this pocket until it 
was bulging all around. Once, when a zam- 
pognaro was passed the cookies, he put 
dish and cookies into his pocket. 

Dad grinned. “Now I know why Grandma 
called me a zampognaro when I stuffed my 
pockets or made too much noise with my 
feet.” 

One Christmas Eve, Aunt Assunta and the 
other children had an awful scare. The zam- 
pognari did not appear for either novena. 
Their mother assured them they would 
surely come. Their father told them, if the 
zampognari did not come, he himself would 
light the presepio candles and place the In- 
fant in the manger at twilight. 

Aunt Assunta and her sisters and brothers 
prayed, “Little Bambino, send us our zam- 
pognaro.” 

Suddenly the doorbell rang. 

There was no noise or clatter on the 
stairs. 


But the zampognaro and his two sons 


came walking gracefully into the room. 

Everyone looked at their feet. 

They were wearing American shoes! 

Their boat was late returning from 
America where they had been working as 
laborers, they explained, and they had come 
home by steerage for thirty dollars when 
there was no work for them in the winter 
months. 

Great-aunt Assunta sighed, “Our voices 
were loud as we joined the zampognari in 
singing You Came from the Stars.” 


MANDOLIN SERENADE 


Two figures from the Neapolitan presepio, or presepe, the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. George Magee Wyckoff, to be seen at 
the Institute this fourth Christmas season from December 9. 
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ANGEL (BUG VARIETY) 


HE Section of Insects and Spiders in the 
Museum has troubles! But a solution 
may be available. 

Museums fulfill a unique function in sci- 
ence, and they have a vital role in research 
—that of amassing, preserving, and organ- 
izing reference collections and of conduct- 
ing research on them. This activity is highly 
specialized but essential. It is not under- 
taken, usually, by universities or by indus- 
trial laboratories, although it underlies the 
work of these and of many other scientific 
groups engaged in more obviously dramatic 
branches of research. 

The Section now has an important collec- 
tion of insects, and that part of it which in- 
cludes the Lepidoptera (butterflies and 
moths) is one of the most comprehensive 
and valuable in the world. Some of it was 
begun as a personal hobby by W. J. Hol- 
land, long-time director of Carnegie Mu- 
seum and a world-famous scientist. He was 
best known for his popular Butterfly Book 
and its companion Moth Book. The profes- 
sional entomologist remembers him more 
especially for his many learned studies on 
classification in technical journals. 

In 1896, when the Museum came into be- 
ing, the Holland collection became the 
nucleus of the Carnegie Museum collection. 
Throughout his life Dr. Holland actively 
added to and studied it. An impressive series 
of able and renowned entomologists has 
been associated with the Section: Hugo 
Kahl, Henry Klages, Bernard Krautwurm, 
Andrey Avinoff, Walter Sweadner. These 
scientists, as well as the present staff, have 
published hundreds of contributions to sci- 
entific knowledge based upon the Section’s 
collection. 

Through the years, specimens from all 
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parts of the world have been continuously 
acquired and studied. Some of these came 
from local people with jobs in foreign parts, 
some resulted from Museum expeditions, 
some came from missionaries and from pro- 
fessional collectors. Dr. Holland established 
a fund, the income from which is used for 
obtaining specimens needed. Expansion has 
been a continuous process. From its small 
beginning as Dr. Holland’s hobby in the 
1870's the collection has grown until today 
there are well over a million Lepidoptera 
housed in the Section, as well as important 
collections of the many other orders of in- 
sects. 

All this is scientifically good and desir- 
able, but it also is the basis for the Section’s 
troubles. The collection has grown so much 
that all available cabinet housing for it has 
been filled, and there is no space for hun- 
dreds of specimens received by the Museum 
in recent months. Additional glass-topped, 
cork-bottomed drawers must be provided, 
as well as cabinets for the drawers. The in- 
surance carriers are opposed to wooden 
cabinets, so the new ones must be steel. For 
the past six months the Section has been 
getting bids for this equipment from sup- 
pliers. A steel cabinet holding 48 drawers 
will cost $355.00, and the 48 drawers will 
cost almost as much. 

From a grant by the National Science 
Foundation to the Museum, enough money 
is available to buy six cabinets and the 288 
drawers to fill them. The manufacturer of 
the cabinets is willing to reduce the price 
of a steel cabinet if a greater quantity is 
ordered. If 12 cabinets can be bought in- 
stead of six, the price per cabinet goes down 
to $320.00, and it goes down to $270.00 if 
25 can be ordered. 





The Section, operating on a $50.00 a 
month budget, has no funds for additional 
cases and drawers and cannot take advan- 
tage of the possible saving without help. 

If you would like to be an “angel,” bug 
variety, you can help scientific research by 
contributing to the purchase of this urgently 
needed equipment. Any amount, large or 
small, entitles you to a halo. 

The solution for the Section’s troubles 
lies with you. 

—Ricnarp M. Fox 


NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 


Books at Carnegie Library to enhance the 
Carnegie Institute Society lecture series 


THE SUDDEN VIEW, SysiLite Beprorp 

A personal memoir of travel in Mexico that re- 
lates the life and traditions of the people to their 
dramatic country in a vivid, charming manner. 


MEXICO; ANCIENT AND MODERN 

WALTER E. MASTERS 

Historical account of Mexico, particularly of the 
Aztec and Mayan civilizations, and a fine descrip- 
tion of modern Mexico, its culture and arts. 


MEXICAN JOURNAL, SELDEN RODMAN 


Colorful account of the author’s journey of dis- 
covery in Mexico, his personal explorations of the 
country in length, breadth, and depth. 


ACROSS ICELAND, OLIvE Murray CHAPMAN 
Travels through the land of frost and fire, places 
visited and people met along the way. 


ICELAND: NEW WORLD OUTPOST 

AGNEs EDWARDS 

Scenic tour of volcanic Iceland told in colorful 
sketches, with side excursions into history and lan- 
guage; influence of American GI’s on culture. 


ICELAND, VitHyJALMUR STEFANSSON 
Definitive work by the great scholar and explorer. 
He deals with origins and history of the ancient land 
known as Ultima Thule; with the geology, topog- 
raphy, commerce, and culture of modern Iceland. 
—K. K. 


For the first time in the Oakland 
area—you can bank in your car! 


When you bank at the brand new Oakland Office of Union National Bank, you 
don't have to leave your car. Just pull up to one of the convenient drive-in 
banking windows. Or if you want to come inside, there’s plenty of free parking. 
We have a free personal checking account service, too. No service charge. No 
maintenance charge. No charge for checks. No charge for deposits. Just keep 
a $200 balance. There's also a special personal checking account that requires 
no minimum balance—checks cost $2.00 for a book of twenty. Drive in soon. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


Fourth Avenue at Wood Street, 413-415 Federal Street, North Side, 4612 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1101 Seventh Avenue, 22nd Street at 9th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tarentum, Pa. + Lower Burrell, Pa. + Koppel, Pa. 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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T is only within comparatively recent years 

that much attention has been paid to 
Christmas in Scotland, where, for many cen- 
turies, New Year’s Day with its Auld Year’s 
Night “Hogmanay” celebrations has been by 
far the most important of celebrations or 
festivals. 

Not until mid-nineteenth century did 
England celebrate Christmas to any extent, 
and it was largely due to Queen Victoria’s 
husband, the Prince Consort, and to Charles 
Dickens that this festival became more 
widely observed. The Prince imported from 
Germany the Christmas tree, which is 
thought to be of seventeenth-century origin, 
along with other Teutonic customs, and 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol sparked off 
greater concern for the old, infirm, poor, 
and the children. 

In a short article it is impossible to trace 
the development of the Christian Christmas 
from the Saturnalia, the festivities of the Sol 


Mr. Ormiston, retired in September from his du- 
ties of many years as secretary and treasurer of the 
Carnegie Dunfermline and Hero Fund Trustees, 
was honored at Buckingham Palace last month by 
receiving the Medal of the Order of the British 
Empire from Her Majesty the Queen. 

Born in Coldstream, Berwickshire, within a stone’s 
throw of England, Mr. Ormiston began his law ap- 
prenticeship there. He served with the Black Watch 
during World War I, finishing as Adjutant of the 
old Fife and Forfar Yeomanry Battalion, then en- 
tered Edinburgh University, qualifying as a Scottish 
law agent, and became deputy town clerk of Dun- 
fermline. During World War II he served in the 
Anti-Aircraft Regiments of the Royal Artillery. 

Although retired, Mr. Ormiston continues to serve 
as a justice of the peace, manager of a group of 
hospitals, trustee of a savings bank, and session 
clerk of the Erskine Church of Scotland. 
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CHRISTMAS IN SCOTLAND 


J. W. ORMISTON 


Novus or Dies Natalis Solis Invicti, or other 
pagan rites and customs. It must suffice to 
try to show how in a small country like Brit- 
ain there should have been such marked 
difference in habit and observances between 
the English and the Scots. 

The Scots have always been nonconform- 
ist. They were slower in accepting the Eng- 
lish version of the Roman Catholic religion. 
At the Reformation, the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of which we have just been cele- 
brating, Scotland made a cleaner sweep of 
saints, festivals, and feasts, and also of the 
ritual, music, and art that had provided so 
many symbols of worship. Presbyterianism 
was a much sterner discipline in many ways 
than Episcopacy, and for many a long year 
Easter and Christmas had little significance 
in the Church of Scotland calendar. 

Since the Church of Scotland for centu- 
ries had had so little interest in feasts and 
festivals, it was only natural that the Scots 
should cling to their observance of the Ist 
of January, which they had accepted as the 
date of New Year long before the English; 
and similarly to ignore the 25th of De- 
cember, which in the Scottish mind was still 
the Saturnalian winter solstice. If therefore 
—in England as in Germany—New Year 
was eclipsed by Christmas, Scotland—like 
France and Italy—still clung to the New 
Year observances. 

While the first and second of January are 
still universal holidays in Scotland, many of 
the New Year customs are dying out, and 
Christmas is becoming an extra holiday for 
offices, shops, and other places. Some Pres- 
byterian Churches are now holding Watch 
Night services on Christmas Eve, and in a 
few cases services (some incorporating com- 





CHRISTMAS NATIVITY GROUP IN ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, DUNFERMLINE 


munion) are held on Christmas morning, but 
this movement is slow to become general 
even among devout members. 

It is true that, for generations, Christmas 
hymns have been sung in Scottish churches 
on Christmas Sunday, and children attend- 
ing Sunday school have had their parties 
complete with decorated tree and Santa 
Claus, but it is only recently that Nativity 
plays have been produced by Sunday 
schools or junior choirs. 

Following the trend of trade to cash in 
on Christmas, large stores and shops enter 
the field earlier and earlier. It seems that 
no sooner is the summer season past than 
preparation for Christmas must begin, and 
Christmas cards, materials for decoration, 
and presents appear on display. Simultane- 
ously in all the large stores, moth-eaten ver- 
sions of Santa Claus appear, to listen to and 
encourage the urgent wants of small chil- 
dren for their Christmas stockings. The 


' “erying up the chimney” on Christmas Eve 
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and the posting of letters to Santa are being 
replaced in the larger towns by a visit to the 
stores to show Santa exactly what is wanted. 
No wonder that all boys and girls except 
those of the tenderest years have nowadays 
ceased to believe the old myth. 

It is perhaps more the penchant of the 
Scot for never wanting to be last to turn an 
honest penny—rather than his religious in- 
clinations—that makes him follow the lead 
of his English competitors and for once 
conform to world trends. Even the Forestry 
Commisison is zealously entering the field, 
and tops of new forest “thinnings” find a 
ready market as Christmas trees. Municipal 
authorities and voluntary charitable organi- 
zations erect and decorate Christmas trees 
and take up collections of money, toys, and 
gifts for worthy objects. Christmas-gift serv- 
ices take care of children in hospitals and 
children’s homes, in both of which Christ- 
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mas is possibly celebrated in the truest 
sense. 

Since the last War, some cities and towns 
that have a link with Scandinavian countries 
receive gifts of huge trees, which are 
erected on a prominent site and lavishly 
decorated or floodlit, but in many places 
there is a general reluctance to have public 
displays of the Nativity. Some Presbyterians 
think that these savor too much of Roman 
Catholicism—a belief somewhat hard to 
justify, as many large stores make a promi- 
nent feature in their displays of the infant 
Christ in the manger with Mary and Joseph 
and attendant shepherds or Wise Men. 

It may be the result of commercial art or 
the perversity of public taste, but fewer and 
fewer Christmas greeting cards bear any 
religious significance. Only about 5 per cent 
of Christmas cards depict the Nativity, an- 
gels, or churches. Birds, animals, snow-clad 
trees and villages, holly, mistletoe, festive 
tables, and guttering candles there are ga- 
lore, with the usual trite or sickly senti- 
mental jingles, but it is difficult to purchase 
a card with any fundamentally religious sig- 
nificance. 

It is thought by many that the purely 
material side of Christmas is far outweigh- 
ing the truly Christian approach to the 
celebration of the birth of Christ, and that 
jollity, feasting, and the exchange of expen- 
sive presents are given greater emphasis 
than the spirit of devotional thanksgiving. 

It may be that the Scot takes his pleasures 
more seriously than his brother across the 
border, but in no sense of the word does 
hilarity enter into the observance of Christ- 
mas in the average Scottish home. There are 
few grown-up parties; sedate dinner parties, 
occasional hotel dinner-dances, and the re- 
membering of one’s friends with gifts are all 
subservient to entertainment of the young- 
sters, the sick, and the elderly poor. There 


is certainly a great outpouring of private 
and public generosity at Christmas time, 
and it can be argued that this is a social 
application of the Christian Christmas 
message. 

However, it is a blessing that Christmas 
comes at the year’s end to remind the many 
poor correspondents, who write scarcely 
once or twice a year to their nearest and 
dearest, of their shortcomings and omis- 
sions. Many friendships all over the world 
are kept alive by the Christmas greetings, 
and if Scotland adds to most of her messages 
a “Happy and Prosperous New Year,” she is 
merely living up to her reputation for thrift 
and economy. 

To all my friends across the Atlantic, a 
Merry Christmas and a Bright and Happy 
New Year, and may the bonds of friendship 
between our two nations grow stronger in 
peace and understanding. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Winter’s own garden 
gem is the Christ- 
mas rose (Helleborus 
niger), so called be- 
cause it may bloom in 
midwinter and be- 
cause its five white or 
pinkish-white, showy 
sepals and numerous 
yellow stamens contribute to its roselike 
appearance. A native of Europe, it is really 
a member of the buttercup family. (Another 
species, the Lenten rose, H. orientalis, has 
green to dark purple flowers and blooms 
about Easter time.) 

Also, perhaps partly responsible for the 
common name, Christmas rose, is an old 
legend. When a young shepherdess saw 
the Wise Men on their way with gifts for 
the Child of Bethlehem, according to the 











legend, she wept bitterly, for she had noth- 
ing to offer. An angel waved his hand over 
her, and where her tears fell, immediately 
there appeared a lovely white Christmas 
rose with golden stamens. She joyfully pre- 
sented these flowers to the Infant Child, and, 
when His fingers touched them, their pris- 
tine whiteness became tinged with purplish 
pink, as we see in the flowers today. 

The blooming period of the Christmas 
rose varies according to weather conditions. 
Flowers may appear as early as October and 
continue to bloom, even under the snow, 
throughout the winter, depending upon 
how frequently mild temperatures occur. 

To have the Christmas rose prosper, it 
should be planted in a well-drained spot 
where it will have summer shade and winter 
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sun, and at the same time, protection from 
strong winds. If possible, plant where it can 
be watched from indoors, for then it will 
give the most pleasure. Once planted, it 
should not be moved, for its brittle roots 
break easily and it is slow to re-adjust. Since 
the active growing season is late August 
and September, at this time an application 
of fertilizer is beneficial; if the season is dry, 
an occasional watering. A year-round mulch 
can be maintained to keep down weeds and 
retain moisture. 

This cheery, more or less evergreen plant 
will last for many days in an arrangement. 
In cutting the flowers, be careful not to re- 
move the leaves, for they manufacture the 
food for future growth. 

—Dorotny L. PEARTH 












When you're in need of mortgage money for build- 
ing or buying a home, stop at one of our two offices 
and discuss your needs. With a First Federal of 
Pittsburgh mortgage, you can repay any amount, at 
any time . . . without premium or penalty. 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


THE FIRST COMERS 

By ALICE MARRIOTT 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York (1960) 
246 pages, text figures ($4.50) 

May be ordered through Art and Nature Shop. 


o all those parents who have despaired 
7 of finding a really good book about 
American Indian archeology to give a 
youngster, I say, “Rejoice.” The book is here. 

In The First Comers, Alice Marriott pre- 
sents a clear, concise, and pleasant guide 
to understanding archeology in America. 
Geared to the juvenile set, but a mighty good 
introduction for their elders, it explains the 
what and why and how of exploring the 
past. It unloads a multitude of facts and 
ideas in such a crisp and easy style one 
hardly realizes he’s learning. 

This is not a superficial, sugar-coated 
essay, however. It relies for its effect on 
short sentences, economy of words, and a 
profound knowledge of the subject matter. 
Miss Marriott’s experience with modern 
American Indians is extensive and firsthand. 
An ethnologist of note, her work as a field 
representative for the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board and as a student of the many tribes 
now living in the Southwest familiarized 
her with all aspects of modern Indian life 
in that region. This intimate understanding 
of a people of a non-European background 
gives her interpretations of the ancient 
Indians an authority that commands re- 
spect. 

She explains how information culled 
from studies of material remains left by van- 
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ished Indian cultures, of historical sources, 
and of modern Indians are combined to 
give reliable pictures of the lives of the 
Indians of preliterary history. In the proc- 
ess, she explains museums and their place 
in archeological research, techniques for 
dating sites and peoples, and how to get a 
job in archeology. She gives a résumé of 
state antiquities laws and official activities 
in archeology. Particularly good are her 
comments on how hobby archeologists serve 
science. 

In time, The First Comers ranges from the 
fluted-point-chippers and their contempo- 
raries or immediate predecessors of twenty 
thousand years or so ago to modern Pueblo 
peoples. In space, the book sweeps over all 
North America and peers into Asia and Cen- 
tral America for explanation of North Ameri- 
can phenomena. Eskimos, our northeastern 
Woodland peoples, mound-builders of the 
southern Mississippi River valley, wood- 
carvers of the Northwest coast, the cliff- 
dwellers of the canyons of the west—these 
are but a few of the groups brought to life 
by Miss Marriott’s sympathetic and intelli- 
gent treatment. 

I'm lucky. I know Miss Marriott. Her wit, 
good humor, and knowledge make her a 
most pleasant and interesting person. These 
personal qualities spill over into her writ- 
ing and make her books enjoyable and 
worthwhile. They're the kind of books to 
give a son. I'm giving my review copy of 
The First Comers to mine. 

—JaMes L. SwAUGER 
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This mark identifies modern, 
dependable steel. Look for it 
on consumer products. 


Watch United States Steel's 
special Christmas show, The 
Coming of Christ, in Color 
on NBC-TV, Wednesday, De- 
cember 21, 8:30 P.M., E.S.T 
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The world’s biggest radio telescope 


This is an artist’s concept of the world’s biggest 
radio telescope. This giant telescope will use 
radio waves to locate objects that are billions of 
light years out in space. The dish-shaped mirror 
will be 600 feet in diameter—about the size of 
Yankee Stadium. It will be the biggest movable 
radio telescope the world has ever known. 

As you'd imagine, it is going to take a lot of 
material to build an instrument this size. The 
American Bridge Division of United States 
Steel, as a major subcontractor, is fabricating 
and erecting 20,000 tons of structural steel for 
the framework alone. The U. S. Navy, through 
the prime contractor, is supervising the entire 
job. When it’s completed, there'll be a power 


plant, office buildings and personnel facilities for 
a permanent 500-man crew. The site is near 
Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 

United States Steel produces many of the 
materials that are essential for construction: 
structural carbon steel; high strength steels: 
alloy steels; stainless steels; steel piling; steel 
drainage products; cements; slag; reinforcing 
bars; welded wire fabric; wire rope; steel fence; 
electrical cable; and other allied products. 

The most important building projects in our 
nation depend on steel. USS is a registered trademark 
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For performance you'll talk about... 


All cars perform better on new 
Gulf Crest gasoline. 


Those with new and advanced engines need 
Gulf Crest as a full-time fuel to 
maintain maximum engine performance. 


In other cars, a tankful of Gulf 
Crest every 1,000 miles assures continuous 
clean engine performance. 


For New Gulf Crest actually neutralizes 
deposits left by other gasolines. You start 
immediately to save on gasoline... save 

on spark plug replacements. . . save on costly 
engine tune-ups and servicing... and 

begin to get that live power feeling again! 


Drive in, fill up and prove it to yourself. 

















O YOU supervise your insurance account as you 
do your bank account? Do you give as much thought 
to buying your insurance as you do to buying your 
automobile or your clothes? Do you, in fact, buy your 


insurance at all, or was it merely sold to you years ago? 


An experienced insurance broker will advise you 





and help you to buy your insurance with the same care 


and economy that you exercise in obtaining your other 





everyday necessities. 


McCLOSKEY & O NEIL 


INSURANCE 





PORTER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
ATlantic 1-7300 
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